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Boy Ruler on the Roof of the World 



The Young Pan Chan Lama of Tibet 

Sanctuary For Royal Exiles 


'J'houch exile is a new ex¬ 
perience for a King of Italy, 
it is not so for Queen Marie 
Jose, the wife of Umberto the 
Second, who has left Italy for 
Portugal. For Marie Jose, only 
daughter, of the heroic Albert, 
King of the Belgians, spent the 
four years of the First World 
War, with her two brothers, in 
England. 

Our country has often been a 
sanctuary for distressed royalties. 
Manoel, who was King of Portu¬ 
gal for a while after the assas¬ 
sination of his father and elder 
brother, fled to England, there to 
live out his life after his country 
had become a republic in 1910. 

Louis Philippe of France, de¬ 
throned in 1848, fled as “Mr 
Smith ’’ to England, where Clare¬ 
mont, a royal residence, was 
placed at the disposal of himself 


J>eople in New Zealand who are 
interested in missionary 
work are raising a fund of £5000 
as a memorial to the late Revd 
D. C. Alley, of Bougainville 
Island. 

Don Alley was a young New 
Zealander whose ambition was 
to be a missionary in the 
Solomon Islands, and in 1936 he 
was sent to Bougainville, the 
northernmost and biggest of 
these tropical islands. When the 
Japanese invaders were known to 
be on their way, Don Alley 
decided to stay with his black¬ 
skinned people. 

The Japanese took him away 
from his mission-station, and not 


and his family for the rest of his 
life. And to England, 23 years 
later, came his successor, the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, crushed 
and deposed as the result of the 
defeat of his country in the 
Franco-Prussian War. Here, with 
the Empress Eugenie and the 
Prince Imperial, their son, he 
lived out his last two years a 
private citizen at Chislehurst. 

“If it were not for the generos¬ 
ity of the Queen of England,” 
said Louise Philippe, “I should 
not have this house to cover me, 
nor the things upon my table.” 
The beautiful Eugenie, who sur¬ 
vived both her husband and son 
until 1920, once remarked to 
Queen Victoria, “I believe there 
is in England, especially among 
the working classes, a kinder 
feeling for those in distress than 
in any other country.” 


until after their surrender was it 
known that Don Alley and hun¬ 
dreds of other Europeans had 
been lost at sea; the ship taking 
them to Japan was torpedoed. 

Now, four years after his death, 
a fund is being raised by friends 
of the mission in New Zealand 
to build a small hospital in his 
memory at Teop, in North 
Bougainville, where he spent the 
last six busy years of his life. 
Part of the money raised is to be 
set aside for the education of his 
two little boys. 

Another of the brave mis¬ 
sionary’s memorials will be the 
Teop Hymn Book, written by 
him in the native tongue. 


An Impressive 
Ceremony in Tibet 

JJressed in gorgeous crimson 

robes, Tibet’s eight-year-old 
spiritual ruler, the Pan Chan, or 
Tashi, Lama, was lately carried 
in procession from his palace at 
Kumbum in Tibet to a neighbour¬ 
ing monastery. The ceremony is 
here described by two visitors 
from the Western world, members 
of the China Inland Mission, who 
witnessed it. 

The Pan Chan Lama is re¬ 
garded in Tibet as being the 
holiest of the, Tibetan Lamas 
because, unlike the Dalai Lama, 
he does not mix in worldly 
affairs. Chosen in babyhood 
from a Tibetan peasant family, 
the littfe Lama is surrounded by 
a great retinue of monks as 
advisers and guardians, dressed 
on this occasion in brilliant 
orange and yellow robes. His 
father and mother are allowed 
to be with him—his father 
dressed in black and his mother 
in the ordinary dress of a 
Tibetan woman. 

A Thousand Monks 

From the heights above 
Kumbum the approach of the 
boy ruler of millions of Tibetan 
Buddhists was heralded by wail¬ 
ing notes on flutes and oboes. 
Twenty' flautists marched in 
front of the palanquin in which 
the Lama sat; it was carried by- 
eight monks. In the courtyard 
of the monastery were a 
thousand monks in orange robes 
seated cross-legged waiting for 
the procession. Their abhot sat 
under an enormous umbrella. 
The Lama was helped up the 
aisle between the rows of monks 
by his tutor and adviser to his 
throne, where he was crowned 
with his mitre carried in a silk 
bag. 

Scripture was read, and then 
began the long procession of 
monks and dignitaries carrying 
presents to the Lama. Satins, 
silks, tapestries, were piled round 
the throne, and on the summit 
sat the simple, smiling, un¬ 
affected boy, obviously . pleased 
to touch the head of each monk 
as each lay a silken scarf at the 
Lama’s feet. 

Then the Pan Chan Lama was 
carried back to his palace on the 
height of Kumbum while the 
monks saluted him with their 
yellow coxcomb hats, amid crowds 
or gaily-dressed women in silks, 
ermine, embroidered sheepskins, 
and flowing scarves. The whole 
ceremony was typical of un¬ 
changing, mysterious Tibet. 

THIS KIND WORLD 

Here is a pleasing story oj 
neighbourliness lohicli has come 
to us from a small town in the 
Channel Islands. 

“Tt’s all right, Mrs Blank. When 
•*- I was leaving your milk I 
saw the washing was out, and the 
rain starting, so I took it in for 
you. I’ve kept the whites separate 
from the colours, and you’ll find 
them packed away inside.” 

Such was the greeting which a 
hurrying housewife, anxious about 
her washing, received from her 
milkman on the way. 


Brave Don Alley of Bougainville 


Scotland Revives Her 
Old Customs 

The Border Common Ridings 

A/Jany towns in the romantic Borderland are hailing the 
* . return of peace by reviving in all its pre-war pageantry 
the traditional picturesque ceremony of the Common Ridings. 
Arising from a very old then returned to Melrose, where 


custom when the townspeople 
annually rode round the bounds, 
or. marches, of the common land 
to demonstrate their legal right 
to it, these Common Ridings 
now have other threads of 
history woven into their colour¬ 
ful ceremonial. 

The Flag From Flodden 

Already in Hawick and Selkirk 
the most ancient of the Ridings 
have taken place. In both towns 
the event is tinged with sadness 
as it also commemorates the 
Battle of Flodden. Selkirk still 
has the frail and tattered flag 
brought back from Flodden by 
the sole survivor of its force. In 
honour of the borderers who fell 
in that fatal field, the Cornet, 
or Standard Bearer, on his re¬ 
turn from riding the Marches 
with his mounted retinue, “casts 
the colours in the market-place 
to the strains of the lament, The 
Flo’ers o’ the Forest. The riders 
of Hawick for their part sing 
the famous Teribus ye Teri 
Odin, a refrain which carries us 
straight back to the pagan days. 

On June 21 and 22, Peebles 
held its March Riding, which is 
associated with the Beltane 
Festival, at, which the Beltane 
Queen is crowned. 

Last Saturday, too, at Melrose, 
the youngest of the border 
Festivals was held. Among other 
places, a visit was paid to the 
Eildon Tree where, in the old 
ballad, Thomas the Rhymer met 
the Fairy Queen and was spirited 
off to Elf-land. Later the pro¬ 
cession followed the storied 
banks of Tweed to Abbotsford, 
home of Sir Walter Scott, and 


the queen was crowned within 
the walls of the ruined Abbey. 

Galashiels, which ■ has its 
unique Braw Lads’ Gathering on 
June 29, has no common land 
and so no marches to ride. The 
event, like that of Melrose, 
commemorates some' of the out¬ 
standing episodes in the town's 
history. To the singing of Braw, 
Braw Lads o’ Gala Water, a flag 
is presented to the chosen Braw 
Lad of the year and the proces¬ 
sion moves off on its pilgrimage 
to the Raid Stane at Netherdale, 
where the Soor Plooms incident 
took place. This curious name 
refers to an English border raid 
in 1337, when the raiders were 
caught whilst feasting on wild 
plums. This is the origin of the 
foxes and grapes on the town's 
arms and its motto, Soor Plooms. 
Thereafter the riders, like the 
freebooters of old, cross the 
Tweed to Abbotsford by a ford 
once used by the monks of Mel¬ 
rose Abbey. Last of all comes 
the intertwining of the Thistle 
and the Rose at the market cross, 
symbolising the marriage of 
James IV and Margaret Tudor, 
which ultimately led to the Union 
of the Crowns in 1603. 

Up the Royal Mile 

This year Edinburgh also re¬ 
vived, on Victory Day, its Riding 
of the City Marches, which had 
not taken place for 225 years. 
Four bands circled the city 
bounds and converged in one 
cavalcade to ride up the historic 
Royal Mile with its memories of 
John Knox, the hapless Mary 
Queen of Scots, and the gallant 
Young Pretender. 



For America's Victory Day 


Lancasters of the RAF which on July 5 will leave for America to 
take part in the U S Army Air Force Day and Victory celebrations. 
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The Great Secret 
To Be Shared 

An Atomic Development Authority 

The dread of the atomic bomb which has now for almost a 
* year stood in the way of international unity has un¬ 
doubtedly been moderated by the conditional offer of the U S to 
destroy its stock of these terrible’weapons and to stop making them. 

This proposal was made by 


He Gave Us 
Television 

rpHE name of John Logie Baird 
will live in the pages of 
history side by side with those of 
men like Bell and Marconi. 

This great man, who has died 
at the comparatively early age 
of 58, suffered indifferent health 
when he was young, so much so 
that when l^e was eighteen he 
had to give up a London business 
life. There was, however, in 
young Baird a flaming spirit of 
eagerness to discover, and his 
quest was to find out if it was 
possible to see by wireless. 

Baird started his experiments 
at Hastings with the most crude 
apparatus, and eventually he 
succeeded in reproducing objects 
in outline. A bronze plaque in 
Queens Square, Hastings, records 
that Baird started his television 
experiments there in 1924. He 
moved to Soho, London, where 
he continued his experiments, 
and in 1926 he really discovered 
what he had set out to find. He 
worked alone, trying to make 
the features of a battered wooden 
doll came through. At last they 
did come through, and Baird 
ran downstairs in his slippers to 
find a human being. He found 
a cripple boy on the floor below, 
and took him upstairs. The boy 
sat like a graven image, and 
was the first human being to be 
seen on a television screen. 

Television had arrived. Baird 
gave a demonstration at the 
Royal Institution, and in 1929 
the BBC broadcast television 
according to his system. In 
1928 he transmitted images from 
Britain to the Berengaria sailing 
in mid-Atlantic. 

John Logie Baird was also the 
inventor of an apparatus called 
the Noctovisor for seeing in the 
dark by means of invisible rays. 
But it is television which will 
keep his memory ever green. 

“Was it a vision, or a waking 
dream?” asked John Keats. 
Baird’s vision, once a dream, was 
true and real. It was television. 

TRAPPED IN AN 
AQUEDUCT 

JJivers face all manner of un¬ 
usual dangers wherever they 
work. A Yorkshire diver, Mr D. 
Ayton, of Ryhill, recently had the 
strange experience of being 
trapped underwater over water— 
at the bottom of the aqueduct at 
Stanley Ferry, Yorkshire, which 
is a bridge carrying a canal over 
the River Calder. Below and 
above was air, but he was im¬ 
prisoned in 12 feet of water. 

He had gone down to the bed 
of the aqueduct to test a valve 
when suction caught and held his 
leg. Two hom-s passed before 
the water was drained sufficiently 
for his head and shoulders to 
appear. Mis helmet was then 
taken off, but another two hours 
passed before he could be com¬ 
pletely freed. 


Mr Bernard Baruch, leader of 
the American delegates to the 
Atomic Energy Commission - of 
Uno, when it held its first meet¬ 
ing at New York, the other day. 
On this Commission sit delegates 
from the eleven nations forming 
the Security Council and also 
from Canada. 

Mr Baruch at once made clear 
to “my fellow citizens of the 
world ” the appalling nature of 
the present situation, declaring 
that the business of the Com¬ 
mission was “to make a choice 
between the quick and the dead.” 
His own country, he said, was 
ready to destroy this absolute 
weapon which it had brought 
into being and to lift its use 
from death to life—if the world 
would join in a pact to that end. 

The Powers of ADA 

The U S, therefore, suggested 
the setting up of an international 
Atomic Development Authority 
which would have complete and 
world-wide control of the raw 
materials of ■ atomic energy and 
of all activities concerned with 
its use and development, both 
as a danger to world security 
and as power beneficial to man¬ 
kind. Further, it would be the 
duty of the ADA to foster the 
beneficial uses and by research 
to become the leader in the 
world’s atomic knowledge. This 
would enable the authority to 
detect misuse of atomic energy. 

The nations would have to 
bind themselves, by treaty to 
renounce the use of the atomic 
bomb as a weapon of war and 
to agree to the inspection system 
of ADA, the US in its proposal 
pledging, itself to both these 
courses. It offers, too, to entrust 
its secret knowledge to A D A 
when that body is in being. 

Yet further — and this is 
advance indeed—the U S would 
be willing to waive its sovereignty 
by submitting to a majority 
decision on a matter that she 
had been opposing on the ADA. 
For Mr Baruch implied that the 
Big Five should forgo their right 
of veto in the case of A D A. 

So fatal to the world, in fact, 
would be the misuse of atomic 
energy by any nation that only 
a form of world government in 
complete control of this new 
power can ensure future peace. 


First All-Indian 
Government 

Tn India the Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, and the British 
Cabinet Mission have invited 14 
prominent Indian public men to 
form a caretaker Government 
until the future constitution of 
India can be worked out to the 
agreement of all parties. 

The Viceroy and the British 
Ministers have taken this bold 
step because the Hindus and the 
Moslems, the two great sections 
of the Indian population who are 
each jealous of the power the 
other might attain in an in¬ 
dependent India, were unable to 
agree about the British Ministers’ 
plan—described in the C N a few 
weeks ago—for a Union of India 
under an all-Indian Government. 

The 14 leading Indians now in¬ 
vited to form a temporary 
Government consist of five repre¬ 
sentatives of the Moslems, five of 
the Hindu Congress Party, one 
each of the Depressed classes 
(Outcastes or Untouchables), the 
Sikhs, the Parsees, and Indian 
Christians. 

Among them are the .famous 
Hindu leaders Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Patel, and the Moslem 
leader, Mr Jinnah. The repi'e- 
sentative of the Christians is 
Dr Matthai. 

Our Ministers in India have 
striven hard to get all sections 
of the population to unite to 
make of India a great Sovereign 
State. 

WHO IS THE MUFTI? 

JyfoT long ago the Mufti, Amin 
el Husseini, made a daring 
escape from Paris and flew to 
the Middle East. He had been 
under arrest in a house near 
Paris since the French found him 
in Germany, where he had been 
for some time, making anti- 
British broadcasts for the Nazis. 
He escaped from Paris in disguise. 

Amin el Husseini was formerly 
the Mufti of Jerusalem, and as 
such was the chief interpreter of 
the law for the Moslems of 
Palestine. For in Mohammedan 
countries much of the law is 
founded on the Koran, and the 
Mufti is the supreme authority 
who decides difficult legal ques¬ 
tions. Amin el Husseini was 
appointed Mufti of Jerusalem by 
the British authorities, but de¬ 
posed in 1937 for constantly 
stirring up strikes and riots 
against the Government. 

In the First World War he 
joined Lawrence of Arabia in 
fighting against the Turks, but 
he became hostile to Britain be¬ 
cause of our policy of helping 
the Jews to make a national 
home for themselves in Palestine, 
a plan to which he is bitterly 
opposed. 


Second String to Uno 


J^ord Altrincham, perhaps 
better known as Sir Edward 
Grigg, has a plan to reinforce 
Uno, and so to make even more 
remote the possibility of another 
world war. 

Speaking at theTmperial Press 
Conference, Lord Altrincham 
said that no world organisation 
could guarantee peace until oppo¬ 
site political and economic 
methods had been in some way 
reconciled, and he proposed, 
therefore, the setting up of five 
zones under regional control, 
with Great Britain as the link 
between them. These regions. 
Lord Altrincham suggested. 


should be Western Europe, North 
America, the Middle East, the 
African Continent, South-East 
Asia, inciudfng the South Pacific. 
Under this regional plan the 
British Commonwealth would 
play a conspicuous part. 

Clearly this plan aims at 
family co-operation within the 
British Commonwealth, all re¬ 
sponsible members of which 
would act as watchdogs . in the 
interests of peace. "Here,” con¬ 
cluded the speaker, “is the main 
need and task of the British 
Commonwealth. Here is the crux 
of all world problems in this 
critical time.” 
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World News Reel 


HIGHEST BRIDGE. A new 

bridge linking Sweden and 
Norway, south of Frederikshald, 
is Europe’s highest—200 feet 
above the Svine Sund. 

An Argentine firm has placed 
orders with the Avro Aircraft 
Company for three 21-seater York 
airliners and three 40-seater 
Tudor IIs to the value of more 
than £500,000. 

American schoolteachers from 
33 States will be coming to 
British schools jor a year jrom 
next September and, in ex¬ 
change, 75 British schoolteachers 
are to go for a year to American 
schools. Next year it is hoped 
that 250 teachers will be ex¬ 
changed. 

GERMANS DEMOBBED. In 

the British zone in Germany in 
May last year there were 3,189,381 
members of the German armed 
forces. Now more, than 95 per 
cent have been discharged. 

An. American, ship, the Nick 
Stoner, after losing her propeller 
200 miles off Bishop's Rock, was 
towed 400 miles in four days to 
Southampton Water. 


The Constellation Balmoral 
made the first B O A C non-stop 
flight from New York to London 
in the record time (take-off to 
touch-down) of 11 hours 24 
minutes. 

SHARING SECRETS. The 
President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers of 
the U S has stated that American 
industrialists are willing to share 
with British manufacturers the 
secrets of new products and 
industrial methods learned in 
wartime. 

The . former German finer 
Europa,’ which was given to 
France as part of Germany's re¬ 
parations, is to he re-named 
Lorraine. 

In the British sdne of Austria 
a prefabricated wooden house for 
five people, with built-in furni¬ 
ture, is being sold for £125. 

A new bridge built across, the 
Rhine at Cologne has been named 
after the late General Patton. 

NEW BLACKOUT. More than 
15 tons of blackout material have 
been sent from Britain to North 
Africa. Some is being used for 
making veils for Moslem women. 


Home News Reel 


YOUNG RESCUER. Recently 
a seven-year-old boy, Michael 
Ogden, rescued a baby girl when 
the house in which he was stay¬ 
ing at Marton, near Blackpool, 
caught fire. He took the baby 
from her cot, put her in a pram, 
and wheeled her into the street; 
then he gave the alarm. 

The Liverpool Diocese Is to have 
its own film production unit. 

In the gathering of Britain’s 
harvest this year 200,000 
prisoners of war ivill help. 

£16 A SQUARE-INCH. A 
Birket Foster drawing of Lan¬ 
caster, measuring only seven 
inches by five, fetched £570 at a 
London sale. 

Mine-detectors were used in an 
effort to locate valuable medieval 
plate thought to be buried 
beneath Wenlock Priory in Shrop¬ 
shire. 

The Royal Astronomical 
Society wishes to raise between 
£100,000 and £200,000 to obtain 
for Britain a telescope twice as 
large as the biggest now in use 
in this country. 

LEVEL RATES. A new system 
to equalise local rates is to be 
introduced. The poorer authori¬ 
ties will get bigger Treasury 
grants and the richer ones 
correspondingly less. 


Percy Reading of Polytechnic 
Harriers set up a new world's 24- 
hour non-stop walking record 
when he covered 129 miles 749 
yards at the White . City, 

Scotland Yard is keeping 
graphs shoiving the times at 
which road accidents to children 
happen, and the ages of the 
children concerned. It is hoped 
this will help the authorities to 
reduce the number of child- 
casualties. 

MEET THE NAVY. British 
warships will be on view at 
holiday resorts all round the 
coast this summer. 

Britain is building more than 
half the ships at present under 
construction in the world. 

Under the new Education 
scheme 164 grammar schools 
have been given direct grant 
status and ivill thus take 25 per 
cent of their pupils free and a 
further 25 per cent if required. 

A 2nd-century Roman building 
has been discovered below blitzed 
premises near London Bridge. 

FISH SHOES. British shoe- 
manufacturers are to copy the 
Danish practice of making shoe- 
uppers from fish skin. 

A deserted fox cub has been 
adopted by the farm cat at Lamp- 
lugh Hall Farm, near Cocker- 
mouth in Cumberland. 


Youth News Reel 


JAIL BIRDS. When a repre¬ 
sentative of Scout Imperial 
Headquarters toured the Channel 
Islands recently the Scoutmaster 
of a Jersey Troop turned to his 
Scouts and said, “Stand up 
all boys who have been in 
jail!” About half-a-dozen Scouts 
responded! The “jail-birds” had 
been arrested by the Germans. 

The Gilt Cross has been 
awarded to Scout Malcolm 
Lawrenson, 14, for his gallantry 
in going to the rescue of a 
European soldier who was being 
assaulted by four coloured men. 
Scout Lawrenson is a member T 
the 1st Wynberg and Plumstead 
Trbop, South Africa. 

,4s a result of a Kindness to 
Animals Day held at Odeon 
National Cinema Clubs through¬ 
out the country £434 7s lid was 
contributed to the Guide Dogs 
for the Blind Association. 


TRIBUTE TO JERSEY. Two 
parties of Wimbledon Guides 
flew to Jersey to present an 
International Guide Flag in 
token of their appreciation of 
the fortitude and gallantry of 
the Jersey Guides during the 
German occupation. Each of 
Wimbledon’s 1450 Guides put one 
stitch into the making of the 
flag. 

For his gallantry in rescuing a 
small boy who fell into deep water 
in the cooling dam of a mine in 
the Springs District. Transvaal 
(South Africa), 12-year-old Scout 
Glen Guy Dempster has been 
awarded the Silver Cross. 

The first Scouts to be inspected 
by Viscount Alexander, the new 
Chief Scout of Canada, were 
those of Truro, Nova Scotia, who 
formed a Guard of Honour 'when 
he broke his journey to Ottawa 
for his investiture . as Governor- 
General. 
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CHURCH CLOCK 
TIME 

'J'here is a saying that if you 
want to know the time ask a 
policeman. Most people, how¬ 
ever, prefer to consult the church 
clock—if there is one. 

It will be news to many people 
that the provision and main¬ 
tenance of church clocks—in¬ 
deed, of any public clocks—can 
be, and frequently is, paid for 
out of the local rates. 

The right of the Kingston-on- 
Thames Town Council to do this 
was recently challenged by a 
councillor, but the town clerk ex¬ 
plained that there was legal 
power to carry out this public 
Service. 

After all, if is only right that 
the public clocks by which 
passers-by check their watches 
should be a public charge, 
because it is an amenity for all. 

COOL AS A 
CUCUMBER! 

a result of recent experi¬ 
ments, Mr Halsey ' Knapp, 
Director of the New York State 
Institute of Agriculture, has 
found that the inside of a 
cucumber is much cooler than its 
surroundings. 

This seems to indicate that the 
cucumber has some type of air- 
conditioning process of its own. 
In one of the experiments it was 
discovered that the inside of the 
cucumber was at 78 degrees 
Fahrenheit when the ground 
temperature was 98 degrees. 

89-Year-Old 
Engine Saved 

“Jane,” the oldest British loco¬ 
motive in service when she 
retired at the end of last year, 
has been bought by the GWR 
from the Wantage Tramway 
Company, to save her from being 
broken up. 

Instead, she has been sent to 
the GWR Swindon Works for 
cleaning and overhaul before 
being placed on a G W R station 
platform—probably in the district 
where she worked. 

Built in 1857 for a private rail¬ 
way, Jane later did shunting 
duties for 15 years at Crewe, 
until bought by the Wantage 
Tramway Co in 1878. 

The first steam tramway in 
this country, Wantage Tramway 
operated a passenger service over 
its two-and-a-half mile system 
until July 1925, but goods were 
carried until the end of 1945. 

FISH EGGS FLY 

J^ovv that air transport for goods 
is coming more into use some 
strange cargoes are travelling by 
plane. One of the most- unusual 
recently was a consignment of 
100,000 American trout eggs 
brought across the Atlantic by 
air. Great care was needed in 
transporting the future trout, 
which are destined to stock lakes 
and rivers in Palestine. 


The First Speaking Machine 


Jf any of our museums possesses 
a Euphonia, or Speaking- 
Machine, this is the time to 
exhibit it; for this year marks 
the hundredth anniversary of its 
invention. Its inventor, a German 
named Faber, displayed it in 
London, where, hailed as a 
masterpiece of scientific con¬ 
trivance, it created a more than 
nine days’ wonder. 

The Euphonia was a wind 
instrument, a medley of bellows 
and diaphragms and levers, 
having a mouth with lips and 
movable tongue, which produced 


sounds declared to imitate 
human speech. The great 
Thackeray went to see and hear 
it, and declared that the 
machine, being German, gave a 
cheer for “Figdoria,” which, he 
said, was its way of pronouncing 
the name of Queen Victoria. 
The Euphonia was said not only 
to talk but to sing, to laugh, and 
to hiss—its hissing Thackeray 
declared perfect. 

In a riot of merry fancy 
Thackeray predicted that some 
such machine would some day 
record speech in one place and 


reproduce it in another. It was 
only his fun, and he little 
dreamed that he was forecasting 
a wonder that would actually 
come to pass by means of the 
gramophone, and the marvels of 
permanent recording for trans¬ 
missions by wireless. 

The “impossible ” things that 
Thackeray joked about are today 
among the miracles which have 
become commonplace to people 
who have never even heard of the 
Euphonia that, a century ago, 
moved this famous author to such 
mirth. 


Sand Sailors 

Novel sand-yachts, which are popular at Daytona Beach, Florida, line up for a thrilling race across 
the hard, wide, sandy beach. These rubber-tyred land-boats have masts 27 feet high. Skill and 
daring is needed in handling the craft as they skim along before the breeze. 


11 Men = 11 Ducks 

Qne of the most remarkable 
cricket matches of this fickle 
June was that between Northants 
and Gloucester, when three 
innings were completed in one 
day. Northants batted first, but 
could only total 33 runs, a score 
which Gloucester beat by 22. 
Batting for a second time that 
day,. Northants fared disas¬ 
trously and were all out for 39! 
In all 30 wickets fell for 227 runs, 
there were eleven ducks, and 45- 
year-old Tom Goddard had a 
match total of 13 wickets for 61 
runs. 

Owing to the MCC rules 
Gloucester had to leave the 18 
runs needed to win until the next 
day—in beautiful weather! 


Books For Young Germany 


Jite C N and the Children’s 
Encyclopedia are among a 
thousand children’s books and 
magazines which are being 
assembled from many countries 
to form an exhibition in Ger¬ 
many. The purpose is to bring 
German publishers, teachers, and 
eventually the children them¬ 
selves, into touch with develop¬ 
ments abroad in this field during 
the war years. 

Publishers in America, Britain, 
the Commonwealth, Russia, 
Frdnce, China, Switzerland, and 


many other countries, are being 
asked to contribute. 

British publishers are sending 
some 500 volumes to form this 
country’s exhibit, which will also 
include photographs of British 
schools, child welfare work, and 
so on. 

The exhibition, which is spon¬ 
sored by the American and 
British Control Commissions, 
opens this month at Munich, and 
from there will go on a tour of 
the principal cities in the four 
Allied Zones. 


GRATITUDE 

JIhe British Government have 
not forgotten the heroism of 
some Cretan monks who, in spite 
of Nazi oppression, succeeded in 
aiding 800 British and Empire 
soldiers to escape from the island. 

They recently sent Commander 
F. G. Pool, who gallantly assisted 
in this work, to present a cheque 
for £1500 in recognition of their 
loyalty, and to assist them to 
rebuild their monastery, which 
had been pillaged and badly 
damaged by the ruthless invaders, 

MEALS FROM THE 
CINEMA 

Jn the foyers of certain large 
cinemas in America there are 
now being installed “electric 
larders.” These are automatic 
machines containing ready- 
cooked meals. Housewives on 
their way out can, by putting 
their money in the slot, receive 
a frozen meal to take home with 
them. The meal, which only 
needs heating, can be ready with¬ 
in twenty minutes. 

Automatic machines which 
cook and sell "hot dogs ” have 
already made their appearance 
in some cinemas in America. 
They deliver the snack, hot and 
in a cellulose wrapping, in twenty 
seconds. “Hot dogs ” are very 
popular, and consist of Frank¬ 
furter sausages served in a soft 
roll with mustard and pickle. 


The Value of Reading 

Jn a recent speech to the boys 
of the City of London School, 
Sir John Anderson stressed the 
value of reading. There was a 
saying, he said, that conscience 
must be merged into instinct 
before we could do things 
properly. Reading properly-selec¬ 
ted books could give a mastery of 
words and good phrases. 

Sir John Anderson referred to 
Mr Churchill as a master of words 
and phrases. In his young days 
he read and read until he was 
steeped in literature and words, 
until conscience had ripened into 
instinct and he was able to ex¬ 
press himself in a manner quite 
incomparable. 


THE FLYING 
LAMBS 

I n the future fat lambs may be 
taken by flying-boat to the 
New Zealand market from the 
Chatham Islands, which lie 500 
miles east of Wellington. One of 
the little ships that used to take 
the sheep to the mainland was 
captured by a German raider 
early in the war, and the sheep 
became mutton for the German 
seamen. Since then another' 
little ship has made occasional 
trips. 

The people of .the Chathams 
hope for a regular air service to 
New Zealand. They think it 
would be easier to send their 
sheep to market in big flying- 
boats than by little ships, which 
take three days to cross- the 
stormy part of the Pacific Ocean 
which separates them from New 
Zealand. 

There is already a flying-boat 
base at the Chatham Islands. It 
was built by the New Zealand 
Government as part of the war¬ 
time defences against German 
and Japanese raiders. 

COLOUR PICTURES 
BY RADIO 

Qending colour pictures thou¬ 
sands of miles by radio is the 
latest development of the wonder 
of wireless waves. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, chairman 
of Cable and Wireless Limited, 
told the Imperial Press Con¬ 
ference that his company had 
already transmitted two four- 
colour pictures from England to 
Australia. 

Soon, no doubt, colour photo¬ 
graphs of, say, a London pro¬ 
cession will be appearing in 
Australia the following day. 

How to Become an MP 
(In Sark) 

An the little Channel island of 
Sark an estate of 100 acres 
is for sale, and whoever buys it 
is entitled, by ancient custom, to 
become a member of the local 
parliament. He will also secure a 
private pew in the island church, 
a 12-roomed granite cottage to 
live in, and a silver mine—which 
unfortunately is not in working 
order. 

SWITCH OFF THE 
SNOW? 

Gnow clearance and prevention 
° of icebound roads may be 
effected by surface electrical- 
heating. This suggestion, which 
has distinct possibilities, was 
made at a meeting of engineers 
at Dundee. It was pointed out 
that with more electrical power 
being developed from water-power 
and with the coming of the 
generation of electricity from 
atomic energy, some ought to be 
spared to overcome dangerous 
winter road conditions. 


Canada’s Great Leader 


ffHE history of Canada is the 
history of a rise to greatness 
among nations. For this giant 
step forward no son of Canada 
deserves more credit than 
Mr Mackenzie King who, the 
other day, created a. record for 
length of service as Prime 
Minister of Canada, a post he 
has now held for a total period 
of over nineteen years. 

Once a Canadian civil servant, 
Mackenzie King succeeded Arthur 
Meighen as Prime Minister in 
1921, since when there have been 
two breaks in his period of office. 
The record Mr Mackenzie King 


has just broken is that of Sir 
J. A. Macdonald, who became 
Canada’s first Prime Minister 
when she was created a Dominion 
in 1867. on July 1, now known as 
Canada’s Day. Sir John re¬ 
mained in office for six years, 
and for a later period of nearly 
13 years. 

Through the years Mr Mac¬ 
kenzie King has been a staunch 
friend of Britain, he has built up 
Canada’s greatness among the 
nations, and he has frequently 
played the part of a world states¬ 
man. It is a proud record for 
one man. 
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How to Cross the Road 

A party of schoolboys on their way to an outing at Wembley 
Stadium, cross the Strand, London, in an organised body at a 
recognised crossing-place when the traffic is held up. 


The Malays’ Lifelong Friend 


A grand old man'of the British 
Empire, Sir Frank Sivetten- 
ham, recently passed on at the 
age of 96. He will take his place 
in history as the colonial states¬ 
man who welded the backward 
jungle States of Malaya into one 
of the most prosperous com¬ 
munities of the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

The Malay Peninsula, when 
Frank Swettenham went there 
in 1870 as a young man of 20, 
was a roadless jungle in which 
several independent rajahs had 
but little authority over the in¬ 
habitants. As a cadet in the old 
Straits Settlements Civil Service, 
young Frank threw himself at 
once into an intensive. study of 
the Malay language and made 
friends with the Malays, of whom 
he has written: “To British men 
with wide sympathies the Malay 
is a very lovable person when 
they know him and he. knows 
them.” 

His friendship with the Malay 
people stood him in good stead in 
1875, when the British Resident 
in Perak was foully murdered ; 
Frank Swettenham Would have 
suffered the same fate, but for 
the devotion of his friend, Rajah 
Haji Mahmu|l of Selangor. 

At that time British Residents 
were appointed to advise the local 
rajahs on governing their States, 
very often at the invitation of 
the rulers themselves, and Sir 
Frank was Resident at Selangor 
—where Port Swettenham was 
named after him—and at Perak, 

Under: this Residential system 
the affairs of the small jungle 
States prospered, and Sir Frank 
worked out and proposed a 
scheme for the joining of four of 
the chief States into one Federa¬ 


tion. He visited each of the 
rajahs concerned, explained his 
scheme, and obtained their agree¬ 
ment to it. 

As a result of the ordered 
government provided under the 
new Federation, money poured 
into the country, the planting of 
rubber-trees was begun, and tin 
mining was started on modern 
lines, with the result that the 
revenue of the country had more 
than doubled when Sir Frank 
was appointed Governor of the 
Straits Settlements and High 
Commissioner for the Malay 
States in 1901. 

Sir Frank Swettenham was a 
great sportsman, and introduced 
cricket and football to Malaya. 
He .was our. finest type of 
Empire-builder—a kind and sym¬ 
pathetic friend to those he ruled, 
a student of their country, and a 
hard worker. 

Eclipse of the Sun 

'J'he Moon will pass between the 
Earth and the Sun on Satur¬ 
day, June 29, but no eclipse will 
b& ..seen from . Britain as the 
Moon’s shadow will graze just 
the top of the Earth’s' sphere, 
and so the eclipse, which will, be 
only partial, will be observable 
only from the Arctic regions. 

The Moon will pass just above 
the Sun as viewed from Britain, 
but as her dark, unilluminated 
side will then be presented 
toward us, . she will not be 
perceptible until the next day. 
Then, on Sunday evening, the 
Moon’s very slender, crescent 
should be seen in the western 
sky. a little way to the right of 
Mercury and only about six times 
her own apparent diameter 
distant. G. F. M. 
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The Witch of 
Wookey 

long ago a diver, exploring 
the subterranean river in the 
famous Wookey Hole caves, in 
Somerset, brought up three 
human skulls and an urn which 
are believed to be of the period 
between 250 b c and a d 450, and 
to be connected with primitive 
worship of the weird figure of 
the Witch of Wookey, a queer 
rock formation inside the cave, 
close to which the relics were 
found. The cave itself in which 
this rock with human shape 
stands is 100 feet high. 

A Glistening Throne 

Of the strange figure, Arthur 
Mee wrote in his King’s 
England Book of Somerset: 

“We may think what we will 
about the Witch of Wookey Hole. 
. . . We need not believe the 

story of the priest who banished 
her so that she sank into a hole 
in the cave, but we must believe 
that a woman’s skeleton was 
found, and close by her one of 
those crystal balls by which even 
in these days cunning tricksters 
deceive poor ignorant folk. 

"And we must believe, also, in 
the sculptured figure of the 
witch, a statue not made with 
hands, sitting here like the 
Sphinx of Egypt, a tali black 
mass peering out across the dark 
river. We must also believe in 
this witch’s throne beside her, 
glistening like a throne indeed, 
with a canopy over it rich with 
pendants and sparkling pin¬ 
nacles.” 

These sparkling pinnacles, re¬ 
ferred to by Arthur Mee, were 
stalactites, of the growth of one 
which he wrote: “ After a thou¬ 
sand years it has grown an inch, 
and another 12,000 years a foot, 
and after 50,000 years has grown 
into one of these fine crystal 
things we see.” 

It is easy to understand why 
Wookey Hole Cave is one of the 
most popular showplaces of the 
West Country. 


Pelican Problem 



This solemn committee of pelicans 
on the Florida coast seems to be 
discussing a weighty problem. 


ALL-ELECTRIC 

COALMINE 

The formal opening of an all¬ 
electric coalmine took place 
■recently on the farm of Trodigal 
near Campbeltown in Scotland. 
Electrically operated, both on the 
surface and underground, the 
colliery is being worked by the 
Glasgow Iron and Steel Co, Ltd. 
Production will start this year, 
and it is hoped to produce a 
thousand tons of coal daily by 
1951. It is believed that during 
its expected life of 200 years the 
colliery’s two seams—one fifteen 
,feet thick—will yield nearly 70 
million tons of coal. 


I— 1 g fe >-»-• 

EduqrsTable 

Get Fit and 
Keep Fit 

L ord Woolton, who so effici¬ 
ently carried out his war¬ 
time task of- organising the 
nation’s food supplies, has sug¬ 
gested that Britain needs a new 
slogan ; and if lie had the 
choosing of the slogan it would 
be Get Fit and Keep Fit. 
Britain’s industries, he said, were 
losing forty million working 
weeks every year through ill- 
health. That fact alone is 
sufficient reason for a nation¬ 
wide adoption of Lord Woolton’s 
slogan. Britain just cannot 
afford unhealthy people if she 
is to recover her position in the 
world’s markets. Every absentee 
through illness adds yet another 
burden to industry and impedes 
the recovery of the country. 

£“et Fit and Keep Fit! This 
summer will provide an 
abundant opportunity for flic 
British people to build new 
resources of health. Tl)c Youth 
Hostels offer a varied and cheap 
method of enjoyment added to 
the finest ways of getting fit 
through walking and cycling; 
but more hostels are needed. 
We need, too, a campaign of 
education in the simple holiday 
as a basis of health and vigour. 

Britain's record in health dur- 
u ing the war years was a 
proud one. Children were more 
sensibly fed than ever before, 
and meals in schools have led 
to a more balanced diet, a good 
foundation for the healthy body 
which it should be everyone’s 
aim to secure and preserve. But 
should we not teach our school 
children what are the sensible 
things to eat and when to eat 
them ? 

Get Fit and Keep Fit! This 
is a slogan which can be trans¬ 
lated into action by every 
thoughtful citizen in Britain. 
Every day wasted through ill- 
health slows down the nation’s 
industries ; every hospital bed 
occupied uses up the skill, 
power, and energy of many 
people which could be better 
used ; every accident on the 
road or in a factory multiplies 
the burden which the nation is 
carrying; every child unpro¬ 
tected against deadly disease 
may be a liability removable by 
forethought and the use of 
modern medical knowledge. 

TYuring these summer months 
we have a prime oppor¬ 
tunity of securing health and 
fitness and keeping them. This 
will be the first peacetime holi¬ 
day season, and may prove to be 
an investment in national well¬ 
being infinitely . more effective 
than many millions of pounds 
in savings. Everyone contri¬ 
butes a mind and a body to the 
service of the community. The 
value of that contribution main¬ 
tained in lively health cannot 
be overestimated. 


The Childreh* 


What Shall We Do 
on Sunday? 

'The Church of England Youth “ 
Council has recommended <■ 
better films on Sunday evenings, 
the opening of simple cafes for 
young men and women, and 
organised week-ends at country 
houses as part of the answer 
to the question : What shall we 
do on Sunday ? 

In medieval days pictures 
covered the walls of most 
churches and were a powerful 
means of impressing on. the 
people the Christian way of life. 
We believe that the Churches 
should themselves make tlicir 
own films and show them in 
their churches. As to the cafe’s, 
many churches today organise 
social gatherings for young 
people on Sundays. There 
would, we are confident, be no 
lack of voluntary workers if the 
churches would develop this. 
scheme oil the broadest lines. 

We all realise today that 
Sunday should be used for the 
refreshment of our minds and 
bodies as well as of our souls. ■ 


DISCOURTEOUS 

The story is told in a news¬ 
paper of a man in a bus 
who demanded : " Are you a 
courteous conductor ? " 

Surprised, the conductor re¬ 
plied, “ Yes, sir, I hope I am.” 

“ Then give me a tlireehalf- 
penny ticket,” ordered the other 
and held out a pound note. 

This story shows that courtesy 
is not a one-sided business. It 
was tile passenger who was giving 
an exhibition of discourtesy with 
his trick question. Thoughtful 
people always have small change 
ready, for fares and thus heip 
conductors to remain courteous. 


Under the Ec 

Public seats should be placed 
where people can see some¬ 
thing. At least see a reason for 
sitting on them. 

0 

Bars.11.4.V, says a cricketer, can 
often turn the tables. It is more 
usefal ,. to hit the ball. 



leave it behind. 

0 

MP says he believes in the 
principle of one man one house. 
What about the women and children ? 

0 

good photographer should be 
able to take anything. Es¬ 
pecially an opportunity. 

0 

J70UR HUNDRED travelling rugs are 
to be sold at an auction. Hope 
they won’t start their travels before 
the dav of the sale. 

0 

puv only as much bread as you 
need. Not as much as the 
baker kneads. 
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An Indian Prophecy 

CjOME words used by Lord 
Sankey over 15 years ago 
wheil addressing tlie Round 
Table Conference in London find 
their echo today. Referring to 
the wide powers which it was 
then proposed to give to the 
Indian Legislature, he said : 

" Six weeks ago a seed was 
sown here. We have watched 
and tended its development, and 
now a small plant has just 
appeared above the surface. Do 
not trample on it. Give it a 
chance. Take it back to India 
and transplant it in the kindly 
Indian soil. Continue to watch it 
and to tend its development. 
At times it will want training. 
At times it will even want 
pruning, but as to its future I 
have no misgivings. India will 
see it grow into a great tree, 
under whose spreading branches 
her sons and daughters will find 
that rest and shelter which they 
so sorely need. It is that which 
will bring you peace at the last.” 

Though many problems still 
face India, the C N believes that 
the chance to achieve that peace 
at the last to which Lord Sankey 
referred is very near. 

—++— 

A Shock For the 
Fisherman 

A fisherman at Blackpool re¬ 
cently baited and set out a 
night-line on the sands and 
retired to dream of a record 
catch. Next morning he went 
down to the sands to see if 
“ dreams go by opposites ” as 
the saying has it. Great was 
iiis astonishment to find a shark, 
five feet long, on his line ! 

He will not be able to stretch 
his arms wide enough in relating 
tlie story. 


uitor’s Table 

PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If striking play is 
seen at a cricket 
match 

4 MAS was advised not to wear his 
■ Utility shoes on wet clays. Only 
on his feet. 

B 

,piE French Government have 
decided to introduce an Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs. That 
may give somebody a shock. 

0 

yj MEMBER of a District Council was 
asked to move a resolution. Was 
it in the way ? 

0 

jyjAN Y children travel long distances 
to school by bus. They get on 
together. 

0 


A i,A -V has written a book on pre¬ 
fabricated houses. Could not get 
any paper? 





THINGS SAID 

r JhiE real heroines of the war 
were the British housewives. 
They bore the heaviest burden 
and are still bearing it. 

Admiral of the Fleet 
Viscount Cunningham 

r J’fiE soldiers of the Empire 
have the four great char¬ 
acteristics which have made 
our fighting men famous : the 
patience of a saint in hardship ; 
the tenacity of a bulldog in 
adversity ; the courage of a lion 
in battle ; aild the chivalry of a 
knight at all times. 
Field-Marshal Lord Alanbroohc 

JAm the type of bloke who likes 
to do either summat or nowt 
—and when it’s work it’s work. 

A Bcvin Boy 

CJwords are not being beaten 
into ploughshares after this 
war, but bren-gun carriers are 
being turned into farm tractors. 

Mr A. Woodburn of 
the Ministry of Supply 
—♦♦— 

No Utter, Please 

Qharlecote Park, Stratford- 
on-Avon. which has associ¬ 
ations with Shakespeare, was 
recently declared open to the 
public. At the ceremony Sir 
Barry Jackson, director of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
gave a pledge to the donors that 
under no circumstances would 
he be guilty of spoiling what had 
been given for his delight by 
thoughtlessly scattering litter 
and rubbish about the beautiful 
park ; and he begged everyone 
to follow his example. 

We endorse Sir Barry’s final 
remark. Great stacks of rubbish 
collected from London's streets 
and parks after the Victory 
Parade bore witness to the spread 
of the Litter Lout’s influence. 

—++— 

The Philosopher 

“ VWiiEN I wos first pitched neck 
and crop into the world, 
to play at leap-frog with its 
troubles,” replied Sam, “ I wos 
a carrier’s boy at startin’ : then 
a vagginer’s, then a helper, then 
a boots. Now I am a gen’l’ni’n's 
servant. I shall be a genTm’n 
myself one of these days, perhaps, 
with a pipe in my mouth, and a 
summer-house in the back gar¬ 
den. Who knows ? I shouldn’t 
be surprised, for one.” 

“ You are quite a philosopher, 
Sam,” said .Mr Pickwick. 

“ It runs in the family, I 
b’lieve, sir,” replied Mr Weller. 
“ My father’s wery much in that 
line, now. If my mother-in-law 
blows him up, he whistles. She 
flies in a passion, and breaks his 
pipe ; he steps out, and gets 
another. Then she screams very 
loud, and falls into ’sterics, and 
he smokes wery comfortably ’till 
she comes to agin. That’s philo¬ 
sophy, sir, ain’t it ? ” 

“ A very good substitute for 
it, at all events,” replied Mr, 
Pickwick, laughing. 

■—++—- 

JUST AN IDEA 
Gratitude is the memory of the 
heart. 
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A Play in a 
Cathedral 

Jn a festival lasting ten days to 
commemorate the 750th anni¬ 
versary of Lichfield Cathedral, 
a miracle play has been produced 
in the cathedral itself. 

The play, which is called The 
Just Vengeance, has a modern 
setting and was written specially 
for the Festival by the famous 
author, Dorothy Sayers. It deals 
with the last moments of an air¬ 
man and the answering of his 
questions about Life and Death. 

The picture below is of an in¬ 
cident in the opening scene. 
The airman, played by Gordon 
Davies, has arrived. With him 
are George Fox, the Quaker who 
cried Doom to the city, and the 
Recorder. 

The present Lichfield Cathe¬ 
dral, one of the smallest but 
most beautiful in England, 
whose three slender spires have 
been called the Ladies of the 
Vale, dates from 1196, but there 
w’ere cathedrals on the site long 
before. The first was built in 



Saxon times by Bishop Hedda 
and consecrated in the year 70 0. 
This cathedral was burnt by the 
Danes and was rebuilt in Norman 
fashion by Bishop Roger de 
Clinton in the early part of the 
12th century, but was entirely 
pulled down before the Early 
English cathedral was begun. 

Bees and the 
Clover Crop 

A|ore long-tongued bumble bees 
are urgently needed in 
order to increase New Zealand’s 
red clover crop. 

That is the opinion of scientists 
who have been studying the 
habits of the bees and the way 
they visit the crops of red clover. 

There are plenty of short- 
tongued honey bees in New Zea¬ 
land, but they cannot reach the 
nectar in the long florets of red 
clover. 

The average yield of red 
clover seed in New Zealand, 
which is a warm country, is much 
less than in Sweden and Finland, 
where the summers are cooler 
but where the long-tongued 
bumble bees are more plentiful. 

The first bumble bees were set 
free in New Zealand sixty years 
ago, and as they multiplied the 
yield of red clover seed became 
larger. Unfortunately, the bumble 
bee population has declined, and 
the clover crops have declined 
also. 


The Book Which 
Started a War 

t^iFTY years ago, on July 1, 1896, there passed away, honoured 
1 by white people and black people all over the civilised 
world, an American lady, Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose book 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin had lifty years earlier roused a great 
nation to bring to an end the iniquity of slavery. 


Few writers have 
built their fame so 
completely upon a 
single book as Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

Though she wrote 
many other novels, it 
is by Uncle Tom's 
Cabin that she is 
remembered today. 

Most of us, at one 
time or another, in 
this book or on the 
screen, make the 
acquaintance of that 
lovable and unfortunate figure, 
Uncle Tom, the pert little black 
girl, Topsy, and the tyrant slave- 
driver, Legree. More tears have 
been shed over the death of Eva 
than of Little Nell herself. 

Mrs Stowe wanted people to 
cry over Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Like most of the novels of 
Charles Dickens it had a social 
purpose. To her it was not so 
much a story as a denunciation 
hurled at the great evil of slave- 
labour which was widespread in 
the southern states of America 
in her day. Her loathing of 
slavery speaks from every page. 

At her home at Cincinnati,’ 
in Ohio, she was separated only 
by the river from the slave 
state of Kentucky. Often slave's 
escaped across the river and were 
helped on their way to Canada 
and freedom by the Stowe house¬ 
hold. The night flight of Eliza 
over the broken ice of the River 
Ohio and her rescue by the 
Senator, which is one of the most 
dramatic scenes in the book, 
actually took place while Mrs 
Stowe lived there. 

The more she saw of the in¬ 
justice and cruelty of the slave- 
plantations. the greater became 
Mrs Stowe’s indignation. Her 
daughter has described the grim 
expression on her face when, on 
hearing of a particularly brutal 
incident, she stood up and said: 
“God helping me, I will write 
something. I will if I live.” Her 
vow was soon to be fulfilled. 


. One Sunday after¬ 
noon in 1850, stealing 
a moment from her 
many household duties, 
she retired to her 
room, locked the door, 
and wrote the chapter 
entitled The Death of 
Uncle Tom. When her 
writing paper ran out 
she continued in pen¬ 
cil on some brown 
paper in which 
groceries had been de- 
delivered. Then she 
put it away and said nothing 
about it. Later, her husband 
found the story in a drawer and 
was so impressed and touched by 
it that he. persuaded her to 
expand the chapter into a novel. 
Such was the origin of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

When published, the novel met 
with electrifying success. Millions 
of copies were sold. Over 500,000 
women in Britain signed an ad¬ 
dress of thanks to the authoress 
who had struck such a mighty 
blow for freedom and justice. 
Even in Russia some landowners 
were so affected by the story 
that they freed the serfs on then- 
estates. 

In America it helped to bring 
to a head the dispute between 
the North and South which had 
already grown very tense over the 
question of slavery. Afterwards 
Abraham Lincoln was to refer to 
“the little lady who made the 
war.” The bitter American Civil 
War which followed ended in 
victory for the North and the 
abolition of slavery. January 1, 
1863, the day on which Lincoln 
issued the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, was the crowning 
moment of Mrs. Stowe’s life. Her 
nation's joy, too, was expressed 
in these lines by J. G. Whittier: 
Ring and siving, 

Bells of joy! On morning's wing 
Send the song of praise abroad! 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns. 
Who alone is Lord and God! 



Harriet Beecher Stowe 



T|J|C Ckin A MIA Young hopefuls fishing by the old village 
I mo CHUi-HlML/ lock-up at Shenley in Hertfordshire 
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Ringing the Peace Stamps of the Dominions 
Wild Birds and the Motherland 




The Potato’s Worst Enemy 

""The recent discovery in this country of a specimen of the 
Colorado Beetle among imported lettuces has again 
aroused interest in this troublesome potato pest. 



The original home of this \ 
beetle was on the Eastern Y2 
slopes of the Rocky Moun- jK 
tains, where it lived on wild JjU 
plants related to the potato. YH] 
As the country became /’V 
settled, however, and vege¬ 
tables were planted, the beetle 
transferred its attention to 
cultivated potatoes. 

In those days little attention 
was paid to harmful insects, and 
the pest was allowed to multiply 
unchecked. As fast as it de¬ 
stroyed its food supplies so did 
the beetle spread farther and 
■farther eastward across the 
United States. Enormous swarms 
of beetles flew from the infested 
areas in search of fresh food, and 
the migration was only checked 
by the Atlantic Ocean. At one 
time the number of beetles 
arriving on the sea coast was so 
great that in places traffic both 
on road and rail was interrupted. 
Millions more were drowned in 
the ocean. 

Guarding Against Invasion 

At the present time the Colorado 
Beetle is common in practi¬ 
cally all potato-growing areas of 
the United States and Canada, 
and in order to obtain a crop it 
is necessary to spray the plants 
with a suitable poison several 
times during the season. 

The increase of the pest in 
America has caused considerable 
alarm to the agricultural authori¬ 
ties in Europe, and in most 
countries stringent measures 
have been . adopted to guard 
against an invasion by the beetle. 
In spite of all precautions, how¬ 
ever, outbreaks have occurred 
from time to time, the most 


J notable being at Tilbury in 
hf Essex in 1901 and near Ham- 
burg in Germany in 1914. 
FI Fortunately the outbreaks 
i h were discovered in time to 
"V prevent a wide distribution 
of the pest, and Europe 
remained comparatively free 
until the First World War. 

About 1920, however, it was. 
discovered that the Colorado 
Beetle, probably introduced with 
American Army stores, had 
obtained a foothold in the 
Bordeaux district of France, and 
has since spread across Europe 
and invaded Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Germany. The 
presence of the pest in Europe 
has enormously increased the 
danger of its spread to England, 
for apart from the chances of its 
being carried over by shipping, 
the beetles are capable, in good 
conditions, of flying across the' 
Channel. 

Both Colorado Beetle and its 
grub feed voraciously on the 
potato haulm, and unless checked 
by spraying rapidly destroy the 
crop. Quite apart from serious 
threat to supplies, spraying would 
be necessary should the pest 
become established, and the cost 
of growing potatoes would be 
considerably increased. This 
would naturally lead to a rise in 
price of a very important food, 
and it is therefore in everyone’s 
interest to make every effort to 
prevent an invasion by reporting 
the first signs of an attack to the 
appropriate authority. Slightly 
less than half-an-inch long, with 
lengthwise ’ black stripes and 
spots on a yellow background, 
the Colorado Beetle is easily dis¬ 
tinguished. 


By the C N Zoo Correspondent 

JParly summer is always a busy 

season at the Whipsnade 
Zoo-park. This year keepers are 
busier than usual, for several 
activities suspended during the 
war are being resumed. One of 
these is the ringing of young wild 
birds hatched in the Wood Lawn 
Bird Sanctuary, a five-acre 
coppice near the main gate. 

Whipsnade first became a bird¬ 
marking station in 1936, and 
before the war thousands of our 
native wild birds such as tits, 
chaffinches, jackdaws, and many 
of the smaller migrants such as 
warblers, swallows, starlings, and 
flycatchers, were ringed here— 
that is to say, had small 
aluminium rings fastened around 
their legs. 

Solving Nature’s Riddles 

, Even Zoo birds proper, such as 
cattle egrets from the Orient, and 
African weaver birds, were 
occasionally included. 

The usefulness of the practice 
is undeniable. For by ringing 
birds in this way we can learn 
many of Nature's riddles, more 
especially those relating to bird- 
migration. The places to which 
migrants fly, the routes they 
take, the distances they cover¬ 
all these and many other interest¬ 
ing things can be discovered. 

It is a fascinating business 
watching the young birds being 
ringed. The whereabouts of 
each nest in the sanctuary, is 
known, of course, and a day or 
two before the chicks are due to 
leave home the keeper visits the 
selected birds. With him he takes 
a log book and a bunch of rings 
each of which bears the word 
“Zoo,” followed by a number. 

Taking a chick from the nest 
the keeper manoeuvres it gently 
until the soft little body lies 
snugly in the palm, with the legs 
protruding between the third 
and fourth fingers. Then he slips 
a ring around one leg and presses 
together the pliable ends of the 
metal until they lock. The chick 
is then returned to its nest while 
the keeper enters the time, date, 
species, and any other useful 
details, in his log. 

How You Can Help 

Some of these birds have ulti¬ 
mately been found hundreds of 
miles away, in Europe, Africa, 
and elsewhere. 

Several swallows ringed as 
nestlings at Whipsnade have 
' been reported from South Africa, 
about 6000 miles away! Migra¬ 
tory starlings ringed in winter 
have been found in the following 
summer as far north as Norway, 
within the Arctic Circle—one 
bird even alighting for a 
“breather ” on the deck of a 
whaler as she ploughed her way 
up the coast. 

Of the cattle egrets ringed, one 
went as far afield as Iceland! 

We all—especially those of us 
who live in the country—have a 
chance of finding one of these 
ringed birds that may help to 
solve another secret from 
Nature’s treasure-chest of bird 
migration. If you should come 
across one, you too may help to 
increase the sum of knowledge, 
merely by sending the ring—and 
the date and name of the place 
where the bird was found—to the 
London Zoo, or to the British 
Museum of Natural History, 
South Kensington. C. H. 


giAMP-coLLECTiNG is one of the 
most peaceful of all hobbies, 
but its devotees have lately been 
able to revel in a particularly 
peaceful way, for Britain, 
Australia, India, New Zealand, 
and South Africa have all issued 
special Peace Stamps. 

The designs of Britain’s two 
Peace Stamps have been widely 
approved. The 2id. blue, of which 
240 million have been printed, 
shows the King’s head on a dark 
V background, and four symbols 
of peaceful reconstruction , at the 
corners—a tractor for agriculture, 
a pair of houses for building, a 
power station for industry, and a 
liner for transport. The 3d 
mauve stamp has the King’s 
head looking towards the dove 
of peace; below the dove are set- 
square, dividers, trowel, and 
bricks, emblematic of planning 
and construction. Some 24 
million of the 3d stamps have 
been issued. 

South Africa has a colourful 
set of three Peace Stamps: a 
penny red showing a victorious 
soldier, a 2d mauve with a tiller 
of the soil, and a 3d blue of a 
man and woman looking towards 
the Star of Hope. Australia also 
has three designs, red 2Jd, blue 
3£d, and green 5Jd. The first 
has a seven-pointed star 
wreathed in laurels; the second 
the dove and the flag, and the 
third the angel of peace shower¬ 
ing her gifts on the people. 

Canada, as yet, has not issued 
any special Peace Stamps, but 
India has hers, one design being 
used for four different values. It 


has the crowned King’s head 
framed on the right, looking to¬ 
wards a skilful blending of the 
globe, victory signs, and crusader’s 
sword, all wreathed in laurel. 
Burma, too, has her peace stamps 
—four values, each with a differ¬ 
ent design. Three of them have 
a map of the liberated country 
and a native type, and the fourth 
has the map and a dragon 
guardian of a sacred temple. 

Quite the most impressive set 
of Peace Stamps, however, is that 
of New Zealand. There are eleven 
of them in all. The halfpenny 
stamp, quite beautiful, shows 
Lake Matheson with the 
Southern Alps reflected in its 
waters; the id design shows 
Parliament House at Wellington; 
the lid stamp is a tribute to the 
people of the Motherland in 
Their Finest Hour, and shows 
St Paul’s triumphant above 
burning London: the 2d stamp 
has the Royal Family in a de¬ 
lightful group. Tributes are paid 
to New Zealand’s air force, 
army, navy, and mercantile 
marine, and workers at home in 
the 3d, 4d, 5d and 6d stamps. The 
remaining stamps in the series 
—8d, 9d, and Is values—show a 
youthful crusader, a view of the 
Southern Alps seen through a 
chapel window, and New 
Zealand’s national memorial 
campanile honouring those who 
died in the First World War. 

Peace Stamps are also being 
issued for most of the Crown 
Colonies. Truly will collectors 
find much to entertain them in 
this first full summer of' peace. 


Bedtime Corner 


Pip Makes a Friend 


'jhiRoucnoux the hot day 
the children toiled in the 
hay-field. 

Ann helped the farmer's wife 
with food for the workers. 
Don proudly led old Boxer, 
the big cart-horse, up and 
down the field. Load after 
load of swee t- 
smelling hay was 
carted to the 
stack, drawn by 
the tireless horse. 

Pip, the puppy, 
spent a grand 
time; chasing 
butterflies, bark¬ 
ing at the hay¬ 
makers, and get¬ 
ting in everybody's 
way. Finally he 
took a great fancy to Boxer, 
and for the rest of the day he 
trotted by the side of his new 
friend. 

When Don said “Gee up, 
Boxer,” and the great creature 
moved obediently forward, Pip 
would advance, too, and when 
Don cried “Whoa!” and Boxer 
stopped. Pip would halt and 
sit quietly beside the big 
horse until they started off 
again. 

After the last load had been 
carted 1 , and the work finished, 
the farmer took the children 
into the garden and picked 
them a basket of ripe goose¬ 
berries to take home. It was 


then they discovered that Pip 
was missing.. 

“Don’t worry,” said the 
farmer, seeing the children’s 
concern. “He’s probably gone 
home.” But when they reached 
their house, Pip was not there, 
and it was two very gloomy 



children who prepared for bed. 

Suddenly a knock sounded 
at the door, followed by a 
shrill bark. “Pip!” shouted 
Don, and sure enough it was 
the farmer with their puppy. 

“I was just bedding the 
horses down for the night,” 
the farmer explained, “when I 
saw this rascal asleep on the 
hay in the manger. .1 knew 
you'd be worrying, ’ so I 
brought him back at once.” 

“Pip just loves Boxer, don’t 
you, Pip!” said Ann; and at 
the mention of his new 
friend's name, Pip wagged his 
tail and barked as if to say, 
“Indeed I do.” 


The British Legion’s Silver Jubilee 


rjhns year the British Legion, 
the biggest organisation in 
the Empire of ex-Service men and 
women of two wars, celebrates 
its Silver Jubilee. For it was 25 
years ago, on July 1, 1921, that 
it was formed by Earl Haig. 

He founded it as an organisa¬ 
tion of ex-Servicemen to help 
ex-Servicemen. “Join the Legion 
for what you can give, not for 
what you can get ” is the motto 
of Major-General Sir F. Maurice, 
its President today. 

The Legion set out to help ex¬ 
members of the Forces to find 
jobs, to help the disabled to earn 
a livelihood and obtain the 
pensions to which they are en¬ 
titled, and. also, to educate 
public opinion in the national 
duty of assuring the welfare of 
war-disabled men and their 
wives and children. 

In its 25 years the Legion has 
achieved great things. Its Poppy 
Day collections have . risen from 
£100,000 in 1922 to about 
£1,000,000. Altogether £12,000,000 
has been collected by this means. 
It now has 4453 branches and 
2161 Women’s Section branches. 


Although the Legion does not 
enter at, a.ll into party politics, 
it sets, an: example to successive 
governments of what can be dons 
to enable disabled men to work 
for .their' living. Thus at its 
Cambrian.. hand-loom weaving 
factory irr mid-Wales the Legion 
, has shown how limbless men 
can work a loom; at its furniture 
. factory at Warminster limbless 
men prove that they can'earn a 
living at a bench; and at the 
Poppy Factory at Richmond 
between 300 and 400 workers 
show how it is possible for a limb¬ 
less breadwinner to bring up a 
family, despite his terrible handi¬ 
cap. . - * .1 

Recently the Legion proved 
that 400 men, paralysed from the 
waist down by spinal injuries in 
the war, are capable of doing 
light work, and the Ministry of 
Pensions has profited by this to 
open a hostel for a similar 
purpose. 

Now the British Legion, 
stronger than ever, is harder at 
work than ever helping the 
veterans of, the recent war who 
are streaming back into civil life. 
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The World at Tennis 


By the C N Sportsman 

'T’he eyes of the world are once again turned toward Winible- 
-*• don, where more than 20 nations are competing in the 
Lawn Tennis Championships, the first since 1939. 


The nations represented come 
from the four corners of the 
earth, and the players of Great 
Britain, Australia, the U S, and 
France are joined by others from 
the Argentine, Belgium, Poland, 
Eire, China, and even little 
Monaco. But once again, it 
seems, the U S and Australia 
have the strongest entries, and 
the soundest prospect of win¬ 
ning the various, tournaments. 

The highest honour for any 
player is to hold the title of 
Singles Champion, and this year 
there were 200 men and 140 
women ready to step into the 
shoes of the 1939 champions, 
Bobby Riggs and Alice Marble, 
both of the OS. A selection com¬ 
mittee reduced the entries to the 
pre-war figures of 128 men and 
96 women. 




DEPENDABLE 

and safe 

Lixen is vegetable in com¬ 
position and entirely de¬ 
void of unpleasant after¬ 
effects. Its natural action 
in promoting regularity 
of the system is produced 
by an extract of senna 
pods made gentle and 
palatable by a special 
process which removes 
harshness. 

LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles 
2/3, 3/11 

LIXEN LOZENGES 

fruit flavoured in bottles 

i/» 

Purchase Tax Included 
Made In England by 
Allen k Jlanburys Ltd. 

LIXEN 

The Good-Natured Laxative 


MOTHER 
SAYS . . . 

she owes her 
sturdy frame 
to Allenburys 

Sturdy limbs and 
steady growth right 
from birth show the 
wisdom of choosing 
Allenburys. Made 
from fresh full- 
cream milk, suitably 
enriched and 
skilfully humanised to assure the 
greatest possible digestibility, 
Allenburys Milk Foods provide the 
best alternative to natural feeding. 



A Practical Book on Baby Care is offered 
to every mother and mother-to-be upon 
request. Send 2Jd. in stamps to Allen & 
ffanburys Ltd., London, E.2. 

FOODS FOR INFANTS F 39 J 


With all previous holders of 
the Men’s Singles, giants like 
Donald Budge of the US, Jack 
Crawford of Australia, Fred 
Perry of Great Britain, and 
Henri Cochet of Prance, no 
longer playing, a newcomer 
must win the highest title in 
tennis. The most favoured 
aspirant to this title is 26-year- 
old Dinny Pails of Australia, who 
was born in Nottingham, but 
has spent most of his life in the 
Island Continent. . During the 
war he was a munitions worker, 
and every night he used to run 
three or four miles in order to 
keep fit. Pails came here some 
weeks ago and quickly adapted 
himself to the English courts, 
his terrific attack being very 
marked. 

The Challengers 

The most serious challengers 
to Pails are likely to be Jack 
Kramer of California, Yvon 
Petra of France, F. Segura of 
Ecuador, and L. Bergelin of 
Sweden. Our own Derek Barton 
played well in the Davis Cup 
games with France, but experi¬ 
ence told and he was beaten by 
both Petra and Pellizza. But 
Barton is very young and in 
due course ’may win the' Singles, 
title for Great Britain as Fred 
Perry did in 1934. Others who 
should do well are: Geoffrey 
Brown of Australia, who has the 
quaint style of a two-handed 
forehand, with left-hand play 
instead of backhand, and a right- 
hand service; J. E. Harper, 
also of Australia; A. C. van Swol 
of Holland; and the very popular 
player of pre-war days Kho Sin 
Kie of China. Egypt is well 
represented, and two of her four 
players, Grandguillot and Najar, 
have played at Wimbledon before. 

The Ladies’ Singles seems to 
be mainly a contest between 
our own women and those from 
the U S. After the devastating 
defeats of our Wightfnan Cup 
players it seems almost certain 
that one of the American women 
will win the championship, 
although the very popular 
“Jed,” Mile Jedrzejowska of 
Poland, who reached the 1937 
Final, is also playing. 

A Woman Champion 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
of the strong U S players is 
Miss Pauline Betz, who held 
the American Singles Cham¬ 
pionship for three successive 
years until beaten last year, 
and her wins over Miss Joan 
Curry, Mrs Bostock, and Mrs 
Menzies leave no doubt of her 
superiority over the best players 
in this country. But it may be, 
now that she has had the 
opportunity of playing in more 
competitive tennis, that Mrs 
Menzies, better known to every¬ 
one as Kay Stammers, will again 
reach the Pinal, as she did in 
1939. All the U S women, how¬ 
ever, will prove very difficult to 
beat, and the likelihood is that 
the Ladies’ Singles title will 
again go across the Atlantic. 

Whatever the results, and 
whichever nation carries off the 
laurels, the whole world knows 
that the British and their visitors 
will be impartial in applauding 
the victors, for at Wimbledon the 
nations of the world gather as 
friends—and sportsmen. 



Again The Scene of The lawn 
tennis CHAMPionSH'iM AFTER 7 YEAR?, 
OWES ITS ORIGIN To THE HAIF-FORGOTTEN 

(Same Of CROQUET. This is how-. 

On I lit THE ALL-ENGLAND 

CROQUET Club acquired 

Four Acres of ground 
J jlo AT ViORPLE ROMs, 

& o Wimbledon , at k 
cent of £50 
A Year 

Lawn Tennis was added AS a Sideline 

IN H7S. WHENj£25 WAS SF>ENT ON 
equipping partop The Ground For 
THE NEW (SAME . A profit of only 
I s. 104. Was Made on The First Lawn 
Tennis Championship meeting in H77 . 

When The 

PRESENT 
(3R0UND 
WASTAKEN 
OVER IN 
„ „ l< 322 . 

- The Sum of 
£140.000 WAS EXPENDED, 

But takings For The 
Championships Rose To 
£To,ooo A Lay. 

On a long 
List of champions 
,, the name op 

, Lottie Dod 

(m OF TUB EARLIEST) 

Still Ranks high. 

>\ fuss boo tew The Lanes' 
[rft TITLE AT THE AGE OF IS , 
4 ^ 2 / LSI ISg 7 AMI RETIRES AT 

22 mth 5 Championships 
To HER CREbtT. 




The End of an 
Adventure 

j^ot long ago the CN published 
a picture of two young 
people, Val and Christina Wikner, 
with their mother at Hum air¬ 
port at the start of their big 
adventure of a flight to Australia 
in the Halifax bomber. Waltzing 
Matilda, which their father had 
bought from the Government. 

These young air - voyagers 
finished their 13,000-miie journey 
to Darwin in Australia in 19 
days, during which they were 
actually aloft in Waltzing 
Matilda for 59 hours, which was 
the flying time. The rest of the 
period was spent at the various 
stopping-places on the route, the 
last halt being at Baiikpapan in 
Borneo. 

Val and Christina are indeed a 
lucky pair who have now seen 
more of the world than most of 
us. 

FLOATING CHURCH 

/jhiE war-delayed centenary of 
the building of Britain’s only 
floating church will be celebrated 
at Strontian, Argyllshire, in July. 

This church, standing on a 
flat-bottomed boat, was con¬ 
structed at the Old Kilpatrick 
shipyard, which is now derelict 
but will be opened shortly for 
the building of new-type British 
prospecting vessels. 

In 1843, when the church was 
voyaging to its anchorage in 
Loch Sunart, it ran into foul 
weather and, stormbound, had to 
seek shelter inshore three times. 

An amusing story is told about 
the minister who, when rowing 
out to the church, always judged 
the size of the congregation by 
the depth the boat had sunk in 
the water. 

The. church, which was built 
when, following the breaking-up 
of the Scottish Established 
Church, the worshippers could 
not secure a site ashore, was also 
used as a school for families of 
the congregation. 


They Were Short of 
Bread 100 Years Ago 


’T’oday our whole nation is united in facing the serious problem 
of the shortage of wheat by sharing the available supply. 
A century ago, however, this country was threatened with a 
revolution owing to the scarcity and high price of bread— 
a disaster that was averted only by the passing on June 25, 
1846, of an Act abolishing the Corn Laws. 

The war against Napoleon had “ I shall leave a name execrated 
cut off foreign supplies of grain by every monopolist . . . But it 
to Britain at the very time when may be that I shall be sometimes 


a rapidly increasing industrial 
population was. needing more 
than our farmers could supply. 
Then, as in the recent war, 
inferior land was brought under 
cultivation, but still the price of 
corn rose. When peace came in 
1815 and foreign supplies were 
able again to enter our ports, 
prices threatened to fall and the 
inferior land to go out of cultiva¬ 
tion. So in that year a Corn Law 
was passed prohibiting imports 
of corn when home-grown corn 
cost under 80s a quarter. 


The Case For Repeal j ~ -- 

This law was regarded as. an 
indispensable protection to the 
agricultural interests of Britain, 
ensuring good prices for home¬ 
grown corn. As the majority of 
the MPs of the day were land- 
owners, these duties had always a 
strong backing in Parliament 
from Whig and Tory alike. But 
wages were becoming smaller 
and the population still in¬ 
creased. So there arose a great 
opposition to the Corn Laws. Led 
by two brilliant cotton spinners, 
Richard Cobden and John Bright, 
the middle and lower classes 
were beginning to revolt against 
the landowners. 

Two arguments were put for¬ 
ward for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. The growing flood of 
manufactured goods in the north 
required to be exported. But 
these exports had to be balanced 
to some extent by imports. By 
restricting imports, it was said, 
the expansion of industry was 
held up. 

The other, more popular, argu¬ 
ment was that the corn duties 
unnecessarily raised the price of 
bread. An Anti-Corn Law League 
was formed with a slogan of 
cheap bread, a cry emphasised 
by Cobden and Bright both 
inside and outside Parliament.- 

At length the Government 
bowed ■ before the storm. The 
autumn of 1845 was one of 
the wettest on record, and the 
Irish potato crop failed com¬ 
pletely. In December Sir Robert 
Peel completely changed his 
attitude,' and decided to repeal 
the law so that foreign corn 
might be imported. Many of 
Peel's followers opposed him, 
and his Government was forced 
to resign. Queen Victoria sent 
for .the Whig leader, Lord John 
Russell, but he was unable to 
form a Government, and Peel 
was recalled. The stage was set 
for the last act. 

Peel’s Noble Apology 

When Peel began his speech 
for repeal on May 15, 1846, the 
issue was still in doubt, but his 
human understanding and 
obvious sincerity won the day. 

But it was the end of Peel’s 
political career. He had aroused 
such antagonism in his own 
party that he was soon forced to 
give up office. His last noble 
defence of his policy ranks high 
in British history. 


remembered with expressions of 
good will in those places which 
are the abodes of men whose lot 
it is to labour and earn their 
daily bread by the sweat of their 
brow; in such places, perhaps, 
my name may be remembered 
with expressions of good will 
when they who inhabit them 
recruit their exhausted strength 
with abundant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because no longer 
leavened with a sense of injus¬ 
tice.” 



WHEN YOU ARE GROWN UP, and you 
look back on your childhood days, what a 
host of happy memories you will have. 
Some boys and girls, though, will remember 
only imkindness . . . because their 

parents treated them badly. 

WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO THINK 
that those suffering today were having a 
happier childhood . . . because oi YOU ? 
You can help them now by joining 
the “ League oi Pity.” This is the 
Junior Branch of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
{President: H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth) 
and it safeguards little ones ail over the land. 

WEAR THIS FINE 
BADGE and show you 
are helping to do a great 
worh . Every member 
who gives lof- is en¬ 
titled to it. Why not 
write to the Director 
for full details ? 

The CHILDREN’S 
UEAGUEol PITY 

Victory House, Leicester Square, London, 
W.C.c. 


COUGH EASED 



—asleep 
in five 
minutes! 


What relief 
‘Pineate’brings! 
Half-a-teaspoon-' 
fill of this deli¬ 
cious syrup does 





trick almost 


instantly. ' Eases throat, chest and 
lungs. If ‘ Pineate ’ is taken at bed¬ 
time, the prompt easing of the cough 
is followed by refreshing sleep. 
Indeed, if * Pineate ’ doesn’t relieve a 
cough, you should consult a Doctor. 
Always keep a 1/9 bottle handy. 

'Pineate* 

VLOUtf COUGH-SYRUP 
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The Bran Tub 

OBJECT LESSON 

J^indness to all living things 
was being impressed on the 
children during the nature walk. 

Suddenly there was a scream 
from little Angela. 

“Oh dear,” she wept, “I’ve put 
my hand on a wasp and I’m 
afraid I’ve hurt the poor thing! ” 

Fun For the Times 

HPhis is a good ice-breaker for a 
little ones party, garden or 
indoor. A silly word or ex¬ 
pression, like fiddlesticks or tish- 
tosh, should be told them, and 
then each in turn asked a 
question to which the answer 
must be nothing but the given 
word. 

If the questions are thought 
out beforehand so that the given 
answer sounds reallv absurd, all 
shyness will be forgotten amid 
shrieks of laughter. 

TONGUE TWISTER 

JJetty muttered buns are better 
buttered, but a bit of better 
butter makes better buttered 
buns. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury are in the west, 
and Jupiter is 
in the south- I 
west. The pic- f| 

• ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 6.30 
B S T on Thurs- 
d a y morning, 

June 27. 


Jacko’s New Fashion in Bathing Wraps 




1. Jacko had played a trick on 

Chimp, who now sought his revenge. 

A COIN TRICK 

pur a coin (head downwards) 
in the bottom of a bowl and 
fill this with very soapy water. 
Then ask a friend if he can read 
the date on the coin without re¬ 
moving it or pouring away the 
water. 

He will probably give up the 
attempt. Then just put a thin 
tumbler, base first, into the 
water immediately over the coin. 
If this is done carefully, so that 
the water does not rise over the 
rim of the glass, it will then be 
possible to read the date on the 
coin. 

Riddles About Money 
\Y«Y is a pound note more 
valuable than twenty 
separate shillings? Because it 
can very quickly be doubled. 

Why is twice ten shillings the 
same as twice eleven shillings? 
.Because twice ten . shillings is 
twenty and twice eleven shillings 
is twenty-tivo (.twenty, too). 


m. 
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smile 


THANKS 

TO MOTHER 


Sound teeth are among the most valuable possessions you 
can ensure for your child. Here is a way to make certain 
she keeps them clean and healthy: see that she brushes 
them with Phillips’ Dental Magnesia twice a day. 

Regular use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, which is 
the one toothpaste containing * ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’, 
neutralizes harmful mouth acids and helps to keep teeth 
white and free from decay. Make sure, your child’s future 
includes that sparkling Magnesia smile! 

: Sold everywhere 1/ld. and l/10id. 



Denial Magnesia 

<Resd.) 


-k- e Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips * preparation of magnesia, 


2. Jacko was very worried until 
he found a wooden “overall.” 

Maxim to Memorise 

Jdle dogs worry sheep. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Fresh Feeding Grounds for the 
birds. Entering the hayfield Don 
saw large numbers of birds 
busily engaged amid the newly 
cut grass. At his approach they 
took flight, but quickly settled 
again to resume their labours. 

“Birds seem to be greatly 
attracted by hayfields,” Don re¬ 
marked to Farmer Gray. 

“Yes, they do,” agreed the 
farmer. “In hay, many of the 
plants have hollow stems, Insects 
will creep into these or any other 
sort of crevice. The birds know 
this, and, in consequence, explore 
the freshly-mown grass, and so 
enjoy many a tasty morsel. This 
is probably the chief reason why 
flocks of birds are usually to be 
seen in hayfields.” 

A Rhymed Riddle 

N ow what has eyes but cannot 
see 

However bright the day may be? 
In gardens it is often found— 

A seed potato in the ground! 

IN REVERSE 

“W HAT we want first and fore¬ 
most,” shouted the Park 
orator, “is a working majority.” 

“Let’s try a majority working 
first,” mildly suggested a voice 
from the crowd. 

Children’s Hour 

B B Cprogrammes from Wednesday, 
June 26, to Tuesday, July 2, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Hbllabolla— 
the story of a giant; The 
Enchanted Ark. North, 5.0 On 
the Cliff Tops; William Gibson 
(songs); Spelling Bee. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Five O’clock 
Follies. Northern Ireland, 5.0 
The Story of the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Bottle; Nature Diary; 
Child Artists; Competition result. 
Scottish, 5.0 A Singing 'Festival. 
Welsh, 5.0 Howard Gardens Girls’ 
School Choir; Write Down Your 
Answers; Around the Countryside. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Truth About 
Peter Piper, told in words and 
music; The Tregower Inheritance 
(Part 4). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Worzel Gum- . 
midge; Singapore Schools com¬ 
petitors in Poster Competition. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Castles ol England 
—Cowdray House. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Another Uncle 
Remus story, followed by planta¬ 
tion songs. 5.25 Cowleaze Farm. 
Northern Ireland, 5.0 Looking 
Forward—a discussion on forth¬ 
coming programmes. Scottish, 5.0 
Programme in Gaelic. Welsh, 5.0 
Stnbat- Mater—choruses from Pcr- 
golesi’s work. 

TUESDAY. 5.0 Willie Joss reads 
another Tammy Troot story; Down 
at the Mains. Welsh, 5.0 Pro¬ 
gramme in Welsh. 


3. Great was Chimp’s astonishment 
at Jacko’s triumphant return. 

ROUNDABOUT 

p Y mistake a queer fellow called 
D Gus, 

Took a Circle train, then in a fuss 
said, “ What can I do? 

For all my life through 
I must stay here—there’s no 
terminus!” 

Musical Riddle 

iThis instrument has five in 
front, 

Fifty behind and ten in middle. 
These figures make it up, in 
fact— 

No more, no less. Now guess 

701A 
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MASTERING MAGIC 

A Strap Trick which can' be 
mastered without much practice 
is frequently very mystifying. 

Fold an ordinary leather strap 
near the middle, then wind it up 
into a coil with the fold in the 
centre, where two definite holes 
will appear as you coil—one of 
which is actually inside the fold 
of the strap. 

• As you wind,. ask an onlooker 
to keep his- eye on the hole made 
inside the fold and, when you 
finish, to stick a pencil in it 
so that the fold of the strap is 
around the pencil. 

Watch carefully, and if the 
correct hole has been chosen 
proceed to unwind the outer end 
of the strap for one complete 
turn. Then unwind the rest of 
the double coil and it will be seen 
that the pencil is quite free. 

ABOUT NOTHING 

CA1D a cricketer—Drake was his 
^ name — 

Who went out in the toet for a 

game, . 

“This foul weather today 
Fits in well .with my play 
For ducks are my chief claim to 
fame.” 


this riddle. 


QUITE USUAL 

gELF-MADE man: I began life as 
a barefoot boy. 

• Voice from the audience: I 
wasn’t born with shoes on, either. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Hidden Birds 

Owl; bittern and 
tern ; kite : eagle ; 
raven ; dove.. 

Pocketful 

TL shillings. 
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Joan is so 
full of fun 

Always getting up to something. 
So high spirited too. Taxes all 
your energy to keep pace with her. 
But in your heart you know her 
health is all that matters. Like 
all wise mothers you agree that 
when needed, a dose of ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs’ will soon correct 
stomach upsets and regulate the 
system. It is the natural treat¬ 
ment for ' children—the laxative 
they like. ‘California Syrup of 
Figs ’ keeps them well and happy. 



California 
Syrup of Figs 


DONT WASTE BREAD 

TO EAT IS SENSIBLE - TO WASTE IS FOOLISH 

Sat 


I 


BERMALINE 

for its extra nourishment and 
delicious ffavour, but DONT / 

waste! 

WASTE OF BREAD IN THESE DAYS IS WICKED 


MOF ANTI-WASTE 
CRUSADE 



The Children’s 
John Carpenter 
January li, VJ20, 


House, 
Matter, 
S.S. 









































































